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long in College, he had contracted all the habits and prejudices, the laziness, the soaking, the pride, and the pedantry of the cloister, which after a certain time are never to be rubbed off. He considered the critical knowledge of the Greek and Latin words as the utmost effort of the human understanding, and a glass of good wine in good company as the highest pitch of human felicity. Accordingly he passes his mornings in reading the classics, most of which he has long had by heart, and his evenings in drinking his glass of good wine, which, by frequent filling, amounts at least to two, and often to three bottles a day. I must not omit mentioning, that my friend is tormented with the stone, which misfortune he imputes to his having once drunk water for a month, by the prescription of the late Doctor Cheyne, and by no means to at least two quarts of claret a day, for these last thirty years. To return to my friend: " I am " very much mistaken," said he, as we were walking in the Park, " if you do not thank me for procuring " you this day's entertainment, for a set of worthier " gentlemen, to be sure, never lived." " I make no " doubt of it," said I, " and am therefore the more " concerned, when I reflect, that this Club of worthy " gentlemen might, by your own account, be not im-" properly called an hospital of incurables, as there is "not one among them who does not labour under " some chronical and mortal distemper." " I see what " you would be at," answered my friend; " you would " insinuate that it is all owing to wine: but let me "assure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that wine, especially " claret, if neat and good, can hurt no man." I did not reply to this aphorism of my friend's, which I